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that many people are seriously beginning to wonder if,
after all, it would not be better to release again the forces
of disease and famine in order to keep the population in
check.1 As noted elsewhere, however, there is a definite
connexion between the birth-rate and the standard of
living. As the standard of living depends mainly on the
women what better reason than this could we have for
devoting all our strength and resources to making up for
the past neglect of women's education and welfare ?

Every year scores of young men are trained for rural
work of various kinds, and as one watches them at work
before they leave their training institution one is struck by
their smartness and their splendid promise. They are full
of zeal and knowledge, and determined to put things right
wherever they find them wrong. A few years later, one
comes across them again at work and one is unable to
recognize them for the same people. They have stepped
back into the old ways and are content to pass their time
in a dull routine imitation of what they learnt at their
training school. I feel certain that one great cause of
this disastrous change is that no man can live permanently
ahead of his home. Whatever he has learnt or whatever
progress he has made, he must in the end come back to the
standard of his home, and the standard of his home is that
of his wife. No soldier can fight in front and behind him
at the same time, and the trained worker cannot hope to
uplift his home as well as his neighbourhood to the standards
he has so recently acquired. Unless he can gather inspira-
tion from his home for his daily struggle, sooner or later he
is bound to slip back to the old level. It is essential,
therefore, that opportunities should be made for workers
to obtain training for their womenfolk so that, when they

1 See pp. 22, 25.